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New Laws Affecting City Schools 


PREPARED BY JOHN P. JEHU, 


ASSOCIATI 


ATTORNEY, DIVISION OF LAW, 


STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


.. FOLLOWING is a summary of the 


new laws affecting city school dis- 
tricts of cities with less than 125,000 


inhabitants. 

The complete summary of new laws 
affecting education, usually appearing in 
the June BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS, will 
he printed and distributed as a separate 
pamphlet during the summer. 

The following chapters of the Laws of 
1951 are now in effect except as otherwise 
stated. References to sections and articles 
are to those of the Education Law, unless 
otherwise set forth. 

Chapter 789 amends several sections of 
chapter 762 of the Laws of 1950 (the City 
School Law revision). It amends section 
4 thereof by adding a provision which 
states that only provisions inconsistent 
with articles 51 and 53 of the Education 
law are superseded. 

This chapter also amends section 50 of 
the revision by listing the city school dis 
trict of the city of Peekskill with those 
districts which have seven-member boards 
of education (instead of districts with the 
nine-member category ). 

The chapter finally amended the effec 
tive date section of the revision by making 
the procedures of sections 1531 and 1532, 
relating to consolidation of outside school 
districts with city school districts and to 
effective on 


alteration of boundaries, 


April 1, 1951. 


take all preliminary steps in such respect 


This made it possible to 


prior to July Ist. 

Chapter 794 (effective July 1, 1951) 
amends several sections of the Education 
Law. 

The chapter amends subdivision 2 of 
section 2506 so as to make tax collection 
agreements with counties possible where 
this town function is exercised by counties 
( Nassau). 
amends section 


The chapter further 


2515 by adding a subdivision 7. Under 
this provision, city school districts which 
now have a fiscal year beginning on a 
date other than July Ist, are given the 
power to change over to a fiscal year be 
ginning July Ist. The period between 
the end of any fiscal year and the ensuing 
July Ist, in case of such change, is called 
the “ interim fiscal period ” and the con 


VIII, 


section 10) is made applicable propor 


stitutional tax limitation (article 


tionately. This change-over must be ac 
complished, by all city school districts of 
cities having less than 125,000 inhabitants, 
not later than January 1, 1956 


The chapter also amends section 2523 


by prohibiting the commingling of school 
district funds with city funds, in case a 
school 


city officer is appointed as city 


(listrict treasurer. 
The chapter further amends subdivision 


2 of section 3501, in relation to tax collec 





tion. Heretofore, this section required 
a city school district board of education 
to prepare its tax list immediately upon 
adoption of the budget. Under this 
amendment, the board is required to pre 
pare such list “upon adoption of the 
budget and the completion of the neces 
sary assessment rolls of the city, town or 
county.” Furthermore, the 60-day period 
(from the beginning of the fiscal year ) 
is expanded to 90 days, and the 30-day 
period for tax collection upon ct mnfirmance 
of the tax list, is also expanded to 90 days. 
Finally, an express exception from these 
provisions is made in case taxes are col 
lected in several instalments, under sec 
tion 3535. 

Another amendment effected by this 
chapter is a change in the number of per 
missible tax collection instalments. The 
previous provision authorized quarterly 
or semiannual instalments, while the 
amendment permits any number of in 
stalments not exceeding six. 

The chapter finally amends section 3023 
so as to provide that teachers who are 
served with any summons, process or 
notice in injury actions and who wish to 
he saved harmless by the board of educa 
tion in connection with such claims, must 
turn over to the board a copy of such 
summons, process or notice within ten 
days (instead of within 30 days) from 
such service. This amendment makes it 
impossible in such cases for default judg- 
ments to be taken without giving the 
board a chance to defend the case. 

Chapter 801 also amends a number of 
ections of the Education Law. Only 
those amendments which relate expressly 
to city school districts will be listed here. 

Section 1531 is amended in two re- 
spects. The procedure for consolidation 
of outside districts with city school dis 
tricts (see also chapter 789, above) is 
amended so as to make it possible to con 


solidate a wholly contiguous group of 
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outside districts at the same time, instead 
of proceeding seriatim. In case of utiliza 
tion of such procedure, an annual rece- 
termination of equalization rates within 
the enlarged district must be made. 
Section 408 is amended by increasing 
the amount of the cost of building con- 
struction and repairs beyond which plans 
and specifications must be submitted to 
the Commissioner of Education for ap- 
proval (in all rural districts and city 
school districts of cities with less than 
70,000 inhabitants ) from $1000 to $10,000 
for all such city school districts except 
those which are also central school dis- 
] 


tricts. (This exception concerns only 


Sherrill at this time. ) 
Chapter &11 


authorizing taxes other than real estate 


amends the legislation 


taxes (L. 1947, ch. 278, as amended by 
IL. 1948, ch. 651) which heretofore only 
applied to counties and cities, so as to 
authorize city school districts of cities 
with less than 125,000 inhabitants (and 
other school districts located wholly or 
partly within such cities) to impose a 
tax for school district purposes, not in 
excess of 3 per cent of the charge there- 
for, on the consumption or use of gas, 
electricity, refrigeration, 


water, steam, 


telephone and telegraph. Before the im- 
position of such a tax (which may be 
in addition to any similar county or city 
tax), the school board must hold a public 
hearing on the matter. In addition, the 
school district or districts, the territory 
of which make up the city, may request 
the city authorities to adopt any of the 
other taxes authorized by the chapter 
(taxes on retail sales of tangible per- 
sonal property, on restaurant receipts, 
liquor, amusements, coin-operated amuse- 
ment devices, use of noncommercial 
passenger motor vehicles, business activi- 
ties and room occupancy in hotels) for 
school district purposes. If the city im 
poses such a tax or taxes, any school dis- 
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trict, the territory of which extends in 
part beyond the city limits, is empowered 
an required to impose an identical tax 
on such territory without the city limits. 
The city would then collect such tax out- 
side the city limits, as agent of the school 
district or districts, and make an agree- 
ment with it or them as to compensation 
to the city for such services. The pro- 
ceeds of the tax are then disbursed to all 
districts involved on the basis of com- 
parative average resident attendance of 
pupils during the last preceding school 
year. Copies of all resolutions adopted 
by school boards in connection with any 
such tax or taxes must be filed, immedi- 
ately, with the city clerk, the Education 
Department, the Secretary of State and 
the State Comptroller. The amendment 
also contains certain provisions as to the 
procedure for eliminating a tax once im- 
posed by the city for educational purposes. 

Chapter 831 amends numerous sections 
Only the 


those amendments 


of the Local Finance Law. 
more important of 
which relate specifically to city school 
districts will be referred to here. The 
various sections of this chapter have 
varying effective dates. Hence effective 
dates will be stated in relation to each 
provision referred to herein. 

In large part, the chapter represents 
legislation implementing the pending 
constitutional amendment (to section 4 
of article VIII) which is to be voted on 
in November 1951, and which, if adopted, 
will be effective on January 1, 1952. 

Under such amendment, the debt 
limitation for cities with less than 125,000 
inhabitants for city purposes excluding 
education purposes, will be 7 per cent of 
the five-year average full valuation of 
taxable real estate, while the city school 
district will have its own debt limitation 
of 5 per cent for education purposes, 


which percentage may be exceeded for a 
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specific purpose by a 60 per cent vote of 
the qualified voters of the district voting 
thereon and the consent of the Board of 
Regents and the State Comptroller. (This 
amendment is a corollary of the amend 
ment to article VIII, section 10, adopted 
in 1949, which provided separate tax 
limitations for cities below 125,000 and 
their city school districts, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1950.) 

Chapter 831 amends section 104.00 of 
the Local Finance Law so as to incorpo- 
rate the provisions of this constitutional 
1952, 


amendment, effective January 1, 


conditioned on the adoption of the 
amendment in November. The chapter 
also provides a procedure under which 
the Comptroller determines the amount 
of indebtedness contracted by a city for 
school purposes and which indebtedness, 
after January 1, 1952, will be chargeable 
against the new debt limitation of the city 
school district, instead of against the city 
limit. (This provision will become ef 
fective November 15, 1951, if the amend 
ment is adopted. ) 

Section 37.00 of the Local Finance Law 
is amended in relation to city school dis 
tricts of cities of less than 125,000 by 
clarifying the five-year maturity provision 
(bond resolutions with a maturity of not 
more than five years need not be submitted 
to the voters) by defining the beginning 
of such maturity to be the date of the 
bonds or the bond anticipation notes, 
whichever is earlier. The section is also 
amended by authorizing the board of 
education to submit any bond resolution 
to the voters, even though such submis 
sion may not be required by law. (These 
two amendments take effect July 1, 1951.) 
The same section is further amended 
(effective January 1, 1952) by eliminat 
ing the reference to city consent to the 
issuance of bonds by the school district, 
and by including capital note resolutions 


in the authorization (above) to submit 
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to a vote even though not required by 
law. 

The chapter further repeals and_re- 
enacts section 121.00 of the Local Finance 
law, which in its new 
1952) that the in- 


form provides 
(effective January 1, 
debtedness of school districts annexed to 
or merged with city school districts must 
be included as indebtedness of the city 
school district for ascertainment of the 
city school district's power to incur in- 
debtedness, regardless of whether or not 
such annexed or merged district was 
located wholly or partly outside the city. 
Similarly, in the case of alteration of 
houndaries, a share of the outside dis 
trict’s indebtedness must be included as 
city school district debt in proportion to 
the full valuation of area annexed to the 
city school district. 

The following chapters are either con- 
nected with matters set forth above, or 
are of comparatively minor importance. 

Chapter 409 amends paragraph c of 
subdivision 16 of section 2 of the Educa- 
tion Law (as amended by chapters 762 
and 764 of the Laws of 1950) in relation 
to the definition of a city school district, 
by eliminating (effective January 1, 
1952, conditioned on the adoption of the 
referred to 


constitutional amendment 


above) the reference to exclusion § of 
school indebtedness from the present con- 
stitutional limitation of the city. 
Chapter 790 (effective July 1, 1951) 
amends section 37.00 of the Iocal Finance 
Law, in relation to city school districts 
of cities with less than 125,000. Up to 
July 1, 1951, any such district must have 
a vote of the qualified voters before the 
board of education can adopt a bond or 
capital note resolution (where such dis 
tricts now have the power to borrow) 
\iter July 1, 1951, however, bond issues 
vith a maturity of less than five years, 
issues for payment of judgments etc. and 


capital note issues need no longer be 


lay 204 











voted on. This chapter adds a further 
paragraph, under which, after such date, 
no vote is required on any bond resolu- 
tion, if such a vote was had prior to July 
Ist. (The chapter also repeals section 
37.10, which was a temporary provision 
pending the effectiveness of the City 
School Law revision. ) 

Chapter 237 also implements the pend- 
ing constitutional amendment and _ there 
fore is effective January 1, 1952, in case 
of adoption of such amendment. (This 
amendment also amends the so-called 
“phantom debt” provisions of article 
VIII, section 11, by eliminating the re- 
quirement that the amount of taxes ex- 
cludable thereunder from the tax limita- 
tion must be deemed to be indebtedness 
and counted against the debt limitation. 
It also adds a provision under which city 
school districts of cities with less than 
125,000 may, by direct budgetary appro- 
priation for any fiscal year, for payment 
in such fiscal year or in any future fiscal 
year or years, provide for all or any part 
of the cost of an object or purpose for 
which bonds may be issued. In that case 
the taxes required for such appropriation 
are excluded from the tax limitation 
Chapter 237 adds a new section 9 to the 
General Municipal Law under which any 
moneys appropriated for purposes for 
which an exclusion from the tax limit is 
available (see above; also debt service 
may be spent only for the purpose for 
which appropriated. If the entire amount 
is not spent for such purpose, such 
moneys, to that effect, may be used only 
for another purpose for which bonds 
could be issued, for reserve fund purposes 
or for debt service. 

Chapter 276 amends sections 10.00 and 
31.00 of the Local Finance Law so as to 
give city school districts of cities with 
less than 125,000 the right to adopt bond 
or capital note resolutions for a class of 


object S Or purposes. 
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1951) 


amends Local Finance Law sections 2.00 


Chapter 582 (effective July 1, 


and 32.00 and adds new section 41.10, so 
as to define “ specific object or purpose ~ 
as “a single item or a specified number 
of items” for which a single period of 
probable usefulness exists. It requires 
that the notice of a school meeting con- 
tain the estimated maximum cost of each 
item of any specific object or purpose and 
the estimated total cost of all such items 
where the meeting is to vote on the au- 
thorization of a bond or capital note issue. 
If the notice did not contain such state- 
ment, but the bond or capital note resolu- 
tion is adopted prior to July 1, 1951, the 
amendment will not affect the validity of 
the procedure. 

The following chapters relate to indi- 
vidual city school districts : 

Chapter 249 (effective July 1, 1952) 


establishes the fiscal year of the city 
school district of the city of Newburgh 
as beginning on August Ist instead of 
July Ist. 


an August Ist fiscal year for a long time 


(The district had been using 


hut there was some doubt as to the legal 
hasis therefor. ) 

Chapter 288 establishes the fiscal year 
of the city school district of the city of 
Kingston as beginning July Ist. (This, 
too, conforms the law to a practice of 
long standing. ) 

Chapter 477 authorized the city school 
district of the City of Batavia to hold 
the annual election of board members in 
May 1951 (instead of July). 

Chapter 715 is a special act affecting a 
certain bond issue of the city school dis 
trict of the city of Cortland. 

Chapter 741 amends the City School 
Law revision (section 3501) by adding a 
provision under which the assessment and 


collection of taxes in the city school dis 
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trict of the city of Long Beach is to be 
governed not by the Education Law pro- 
visions but by the Nassau County ad 
ministrative code, under which the county 
guarantees 100 per cent of the city school 


budget. 


Commissioner Honored 


long Island University conferred the 
honorary degree of doctor of letters on 
Commissioner Lewis A. Wilson on June 
6th. 

Commissioner Wilson was honored 
also by Yeshiva University on June 19th 


with the honorary degree of doctor « 


humane letters. 


o ° 


[ Jegrees for Newsom 


Dr Carroll V. Newsom, Associate 


Commissioner for Higher Education, 
received an honorary degree of doctor of 
science from Clarkson College of Techno 
logy at the commencement of that college 
on June 3d. 

Doctor Newsom received the honorary 
\lired 


degree of doctor of letters from 


University on June 11th. 


+ * 


) . 

| resident Installed 
Dr Cornelis W. de Kiewiet was in 

stalled as president of the University of 

June 11th Doctor 


de Kiewiet, a native of the Netherlands, 


Rochester on 


joined the faculty at Cornell University 


in 194], 
of Cornell 


He served as acting president 
from July 1949 


until his resignation to accept the Roch 


University 
ester University presidency 


> , 
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Our Most Cherished Symbol 


A replica of the original Liberty Bell 
now stands in the State Education Build 
ing on the landing of the main stairway, 
adjacent to the Rotunda on the second 
floor. 

This Liberty Bell ts an accurate repro- 
duction, a “duplicate original,” of the 
famous Liberty Bell in Independence 
Hall in Philadelphia. The famous crack 
is shown as a black line on the bell. 

Each state in the Union has one of 
these bells. Fifty-two were Cast, one for 
each of the 48 states and one each for the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico. During the spring of 1950 
these bells toured the country as symbols 
of the Independence U. S. Savings Bonds 
Drive from May 15 to July 4, 1950. At 
an appropriate ceremony in Buffalo on 
July 4, 1950, this particular bell was ac- 
cepted for the State of New York by 
Lieutenant Governor Hanley as a gift 
from the Department of the Treasury of 
the United States 

During the summer of 1950 this bell 

ade a tour of many fairs throughout the 
State, culminating in the visit to the State 
Fair at Svracuse during the first week in 
September. It was placed in the custody 
f the New York State Museum on Sep 
and installed on the second 


or of the State Education Building on 


hese bells were cast at the famous bell 


undry i George Vaccard’s Sons at 

necy-le-Vieux, Haute Savoie, France, 
ecause no United States bellmaker could 
produce 52 such bells in time for the 
pening of the drive. Six copper com 
panies donated the metal, an alloy of cop 
per, for the 52 bells; the Anaconda 


Kennecott. Copper 





Co., Phelps-Dodge 


Smelting and Refining Co., The Amer 


Corp., American 
can Metal Company, Ltd. and Miami 
Copper Co. The stays and other har 

ware used in mounting these replicas 
S. Steel Corpora 


tion's American Bridge Company. — T| 


were furnished by U 


flat-bed trucks on which the bells toured 
the country were a donation to the Sa 
ings Bonds Drive by the Ford Motor 
Company. Obviously, because of the 
generous cooperation of these several 
concerns, an accurate estimate of the cost 
of this bell can not be made. 

The original bell, of which this is an 
exact reproduction, is 5 feet 3 inches high, 
12 feet around at the lip, 7 feet 6 inches 
around at the crown (where the inscrip 
tion is lettered), 3 inches thick at the lip 
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14 inches at the crown, and weighs 


anti 
2080 pounds. It was first cast in London 
in 1752 and twice recast by Pass and 
Stow in Philadelphia in 1753. The his- 
toric bell, now in Independence Hall, is 
the third one cast from the same metal. 
The Liberty Bell was rung in 1775 for 
the first reading of the Declaration of 
Independence, and again in 1776 to cele- 
brate the signing of the Declaration. In 
1835 it cracked as it tolled for the death 
of John Marshall. It was enshrined in 
Independence Hall in Philadelphia in 
1846. It has been rung several times 


since then, for example, on June 6, 1944, 


to announce the landing of the Allied 
armies on the beaches of Normandy 

The inscription: First line, * Proclaim 
Liberty throughout all the Land unto 
all the Inhabitants _ thereof. Lev. 
XXVvsX." (Leviticus Chapter 25, verse 
10, from which the quotation is taken) : 
second line, * By Order of the Assembly 
of the Province of Pennsylvania for the 
State House in Philada ” 

The bell is on display because it is our 
most cherished symbol of the founding of 
this Nation and of the concept of indi- 
vidual independence which is the founda- 


tion-stone of the Republic. 


Ceremony Opens Restored Mansion 


Schuyler Mansion in Albany, a_his- 
toric site of New York State, was formally 
opened on May 23d in the presence of 
many distinguished guests who gathered 
to celebrate the restoration of this famous 
colonial house to its original appearance. 
It is one of the finest examples of 
Georgian-American architecture extant. 

More than 30 years of research carried 
on in every leading museum in America 
and in the archives of the British Mu 
seum have gone into the restoration. 
\s nearly as is possible after these many 
vears, the house has the exact appearance 
as when the hero of Saratoga, Major 
General Philip Schuyler, and his family 
lived in it. 

Schuyler Mansion was built in) 1762 
for General Schuyler, an officer of the 
Colonies in the Revolutionary War. It 
was occupied by him until his death in 


1804. General Washington was entet 
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tained here, as were John Jay, General 
Lafayette, Benjamin Franklin and many 
other prominent men of the day. The 
wedding of Alexander Hamilton and 
Elizabeth Schuyler, the general's daugh 
ter, took place here 

After General Schuyler’s death the 
house passed out of possession of the 
family. In 1911 it was purchased by the 
State of New York; in 1944 it was placed 
under the jurisdiction of the State Edu 
cation Department to be preserved as a 
memorial to General Schuyler and as a 
historic home. 

Speakers at the ceremonies of rededi 
cation were Governor Thomas I. Dewey, 
Dr Albert B. Corey, State Historian, and 
Dr louis C. Jones, director, New York 
State Historical Association 

Phe house is open to the public daily, 


9Yto 5 and from 1 to 5 on Sundays. Ad 


Mussion is tree 
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A School for These Times 


\ eterans Vocational School at Troy Offers Industrial- Technical 


| raining for Present Emergency 


established in 194 


and had an 


he nat 


“JCHE VETERANS VOCATIONAL SCHOOL at 
| Trov offers an industrial-technical 
rogram designed to prepare men_ for 
immediate entry into” skilled employ- 
ents. A wide range of educational ser- 
vices are provided in such fields as auto 

tive and Diesel engine maintenance 
repair, building construction, indus- 

r electronics machine tool operation, 
umbing and_ heating, refrigeration, 

ting decorating, radio and com- 
ication and machine design. At pre- 

: 388 students are enrolled in the day 

sses and 303 adults in the evening 
courses. Since 1945 the school has gra- 
ed 1207 students, 93 per cent of 
are engaged in industrial employ- 
t the fields for which they were 
spe prepared or in closely allied 
f erage weekly wage of 567 gra 
rece reporting was $61 with 

- re of $56 to S68 


2 tor 


ional 


45 the guiding purpose 


changed Irom 


ny ae the 


1 


] 1 
cal field 


prepar 


War 


ation 


gainful employment in 


Iquipment 


ately two million dol 
from the earher pro 

t veteran tramimy ser 
heen housed from 


ARTHUR K. GETMAN 
.tssistant Commissioner 


for locational Education 


the outset in a seven-story building com 
prising approximately 120,000 | square 
feet of floor space. 

Industrial productivity has — been 
greatly increased by the application oi 
science. New materials, new products, 
improved machines, increased precision 
and better “know-how” have altered the 
practices of older industries and have 
created many new types of employment 
The output per man hour in industry in 
creases approximately at the rate of 2 per 
cent a year. The rapid increase in techno 
logical research will tend to increase 
greatly the output per man hour in the 
immediate future. For the present year, 
unskilled labor dropped 6 per cent of the 
working force in the United States; per 
sons employed in skilled specialties rose 
to 20 per cent. 

These data reveal the growing impor 
tance of specific abilities on the part of 
young persons entering industrial em 
ployments. The Veterans Vocational 
School in its nine years of operation ha 
earned an enviable position of confidenc 
on the part of leaders in industry and 
education throughout the eastern part of 


the country. An increasingly large num 
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er of industries are seeking to employ 
voung men who have completed courses 
at the school. 

Since July 25, 1951, is the closing date 
lor receiving applications from veterans 
for vocational training under the G. | 
Bill of Rights, plans are now under way 
and technical 


for extending industrial 


training opportunities for high school 


vouth. Through special announcements 
already sent to high school principals and 
guidance counselors and = through an 
nouncements in the press, these vocational 
educational opportunities for high school 
vouth have been publicized. Boys who are 
lo vears of age and over, desiring this 
tvpe of specialized traming, should make 
Director, \ eterans 


roy, N.Y 


application to the 


Vocational 
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Testing Radio Equipment at the Veterans locational Sch 


\nother change in the tvpe ot service 


rendered by this school is embodied im the 


plans now under way to assist in the 


rapidly developing — state-wide — detense 


production training progran Currently 
the schools of the Nation are being asked 
to stand in readiness to undertake detens¢ 
production training services in the tut 
therance of the needs tor tramed person 
national 


nel which are bemeg studied by 


manpower and labor agencies he 


record — tor traming 


World 


War I], together with the excellent equip 


school's enviable 


personnel for war production tm 


ment and a superior teaching statl, make 


the Troy Veterans \ocational School an 
exceedingly valuable resource im meeting 
the needs tor tramed personnel om the 


present cilerpeney 








Historic Document 


The master carpenter's diary and ac- 
count of work done at Johnson Hall, 
March to November 1763, was recently 
discovered among miscellaneous papers 
at the Schenectady County Historical 
Society. This document is considered of 
great importance to scholars interested 
in Sir William Johnson, and is of especial 
interest to the state officers now consider- 
ing the restoration of Johnson Hall, a 
historic site under the supervision of the 
State Education Department. 

The building of Johnson Hall was sup- 
posed to have been begun in 1760. Sir 
William Johnson, then living at the old 


Fort Johnson —now _ standing near 


Amsterdam on Route 5— moved to the 
site near Johnstown in 1762. The first 
date line of Johnson Hall in his corre- 
spondence is March 30, 1762, but he spent 
much of his time at Fort Johnson that 
summer. In 1763 he was actively push- 
ing the work at the hall. On February 
4+, 1763, he wrote: “ You would be sur- 
prised to see how I am swallowed up to 
the Head and ears in Mortar Stone and 
timber which are all intended for the 
House I purpose building this summer. 
I have had for this Month past thirty and 
forty sleds a day bringing the same . 

In June 1763 he wrote to a friend inviting 
him to the “ Hall, which is about two 
hours ride from the Fort and where I am 
building and improving as fast as I 
can...’ On December 5, 1763, he spoke 
of the completion of Johnson Hall; and 
on December 11, he wrote of papering 
the rooms. These few references in the 
vear when his attention was greatly 
absorbed in Indian affairs —the Pontiac 
uprising in the west etc. — are about all 
that has been known of the actual work 
on the Hall. 


Now, however, the record of the master 


carpenter Samuel Fuller explains daily 
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Discovered 


what each of his men was doing. Samu 
Fuller was a Schenectady builder 

some renown (among his other buildings 
were St George’s Church at Schenectad 
and the Johnstown Court House) wl 


was able to undertake considerable coi 
tracts. At the time of the work at Joh 
son Hall he was employing 11 carpenters 
and an apprentice who worked with hin 
On some days he recorded ten men at 
work at the hall. 

The record book is prosaic and a bit 
illiterate in its simple listing of the men 
at work, or absent, and the nature of their 
It is evident that it was in 


daily tasks. 
tended as a means both of keeping ac 
counts with the men and showing to Sir 
William, who was then so busy with 
other affairs, the extent of the work done 
The tasks included “ framing the hous,” 
“ shingeling,” work on “sash frames,” 
working on the “ flore,” “ making a fence 
at the bowmaster’s hous and hanging a 
gate,” and “raising and puting up the 
hip Rafters.” Later on came “ bording 
the Sids” of the house, work on_ the 
*Coving,” “ cuting timber for the Cor 
nish gutters,” and working on the “ win 
der shetters.” Finally came the making 
of * Insid Doors,” and on Saturday, Sep 
tember 10th, “ Mr. Price finished the 
west front Rome (room) in Johnson 
Hall.” 

Also of interest are the references to 
building the “ Shay hous,” “ grist mill,” 
and the house of Daniel Claus, Johnson's 
son-in-law. Then there is the record of 
four payments made by Johnson, “ In 
Part of Pay,” for £ 360-12-6, about 
$1800. The men were recorded as being 
paid sums from eight shillings to nine 
pounds, fifteen shillings. 

Carpenters did not get a large wags 
in those days—about a dollar a day 
Two men were employed to work on 
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Claus house from November 21 to De- 
cember 18, 1763, and each was paid £ 6. 
Johnson 


This in accord with a letter of | 
to Fuller stipulating that no man should 
receive more than five shillings per day, 
the master excepted. Yet these were his 


two best workmen one of whom was 


usually in charge while Fuller was away. 





The Fuller diary came to light as a 
result of the research of Dr Milton W. 
Hamilton, Senior Historian of the Divi- 
sion of Archives and History, State Edu- 
cation Department, who is now editing 
the forthcoming volumes of the Sir \Wil- 
liam Johnson Papers, to be published by 
the State Education Department. 


Commissioner Stresses Moral Values 


In a recent letter addressed to school 
State, 
Lewis A. 


superintendents throughout the 


Commissioner of Education 


Wilson called upon the schools to teach 
“moral and spiritual values.” 


The full text of the Commissioner's 


message on moral and spiritual values 


follows: 


A few months ago the Educational 
Policies Commission and the American 
Association of School Administrators 
published a striking volume, Moral and 
Spiritual Values in the Public Schools 
Secause | feel deeply that you 
should give thought to this subject in 
your summer curriculum wrok, I am 
attempting to summarize briefly the 
scope of this book. I hope that every 
school administrator will be able to 
read the original volume as soon as re- 
prints are available. 

Today our moral and spiritual values 
are being put to new tests. Moral 
values have been shaken in our genera- 
tion by two world wars, by a wasteful 
economic depression, by a resurgence 
of barbarism among supposedly civi- 
lized peoples, by social disasters follow 
ing technological triumphs. Our new- 
found leisure has not always 
accompanied by insight, by self-develop 
ment or by participation in community 


been 


services. 
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The changing patterns of home and 
family life seriously complicate the 


problem of developing moral and 
spiritual values in young people. Our 


children sense the insecurity and moral 
confusion which is troubling many 
adults. More than ever they need help 
in facing the complex moral decisions 
before them. 

The schools can teach the moral and 
spiritual values which the American 
people wish to see in the character and 
conduct of their children. They can 
not do the job alone, but the whole 
community must help. The schools can 
develop a common education based on 
values shared by members of all re- 
ligious faiths, but they must not create 
a patchwork of many religious views. 
The public schools can build respect for 
religious freedom. They can continue 
their indispensable contribution — to 
unity and common loyalties. They can 
give American youth of varying back 
grounds a common experience from 
which youth will derive important and 
lasting moral values. They can do 
these things if they are mindful that no 
society can survive without moral 
values and that the moral and spiritual 
development of our young people ts a 
community responsibility. | am anxi 
ous to have you give thought to this 
challenge which is of paramount im 
portance to schools and to the American 


people. 
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Regents Take Actions 


tion shall deem the same advisable 


Charter actions taken at the May meet- 
ing of the Board ot Regents, previously 
unreported, include the following : 

By amendment to its charter, Union 
University was authorized by the Board 
of Regents on May 25th to confer the 
degrees of master of arts, master of 
science and doctor of philosophy. 

The Regents also approved an amend- 
ment to the charter of United Board for 
Christian Colleges in China by which the 
corporation “ shall have power to receive 
and disburse funds for any purpose con- 
tributing to Christian higher education 
in the Republic of China, or in areas of 
Asia and the western Pacific beyond the 
confines of China: and for educational as- 
sistance to Chinese and other Far Eastern 


students in other lands when the corpora- 


cause of conditions existing in China.” 

The United Board for Christian Ci 
leges in China has its principal office in 
New York City. It was formed in 1945 
by the consolidation of Fukien Christian 
University; Board of Founders, Ginling 
College, The Woman's College of South 
China (Hwa Nan); The University of 
Nanking ; West China Union University ; 
and Trustees of Yenching University. 

Bond issues approved, as required |} 
the provisions of the local finance law, in- 
clude : 

Common School District No. 17, town oi 
Union, 3roome county, for construction of 
addition to and _ reconstruction of existing 
building, grading and improving of site, pur- 
chase of furnishings, $42,950 

Alden Central School, for construction of 
addition to school building, $350,000 


School Business Officials Meet 


The third annual convention of the 
New York State Association of School 
Business Officials was held in Syracuse, 
May 20th to 22d. 

Deputy Commissioner James E. Allen 
jr addressed the banquet meeting on the 
topic “* Working Together for Better 
Schools.” “ Civilian Defense and the 
School Official” was the theme of an 
address by Assistant Commissioner [ed 


win Rk. Van Kleeck 


Pada 





New officers elected by the association 
include: president, William R. Dixon, 
deputy superintendent of schools, Syra 
cuse; vice president, Frederick W. Hill, 
assistant superintendent of schools, Yon 
kers; secretary, Maurice G. Osborne, 
Chief, Bureau of Field Financial Services, 
State [Education Department; treasurer, 
Carl |.. Carlson, business manager, board 
of education, Jamestown. The 1952 


meeting will be held in Syracuse in May 
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Recent changes in the staff of the 
Department include the following : 

law: John P. Jehu appointed (perma- 
nent) April 9, 1951, associate attorney, 
education; Elizabeth M. Eastman ap- 
pointed (permanent) April 9, 1951, 
senior attorney, education 

Vocational Education: Richard G. 
Herd appointed February 15, 1951, asso- 
ciate education supervisor (private trade 
schools ) 

School Buildings and Grounds: Wil- 
liam K. Wilson promoted November 14, 
1950, supervisor of educational plant 
planning; Frank C. Gilson, promoted 
January 3, 1951, supervisor of school 
structural planning; Winold T. Reiss, 
appointed January 16, 1951, senior archi- 
tect. 

Research: Philip A. Cowen, promoted 
March 1, 1951, associate coordinator of 
education (research ) 

State Museum: Donald IP. Connola, 
appointed March 1, 1951, senior scientist 


Department Staff Changes 





Collins, pro- 


(entomology); Donald L. 
moted February 15, 1951, associate 
scientist (entomology ) 

Health Service: Dr Lillian DeArmit, 
promoted (permanent) March 2, 1951, 
Chief, Bureau of Health Service; Jose 
phine McFarland, promoted  (perma- 
nent) April 9, 1951, associate education 
supervisor (school nursing ) 

History: Vernon B. Santen, promo 
ted (permanent) November 16, 1950, 
senior state archivist. 

Professional Education: George <A. 
Gilger jr, promoted (permanent) January 
1, 1951, associate education supervisor 
(professional education ) 

Higher Education: William P. Viall, 
appointed (permanent) March 16, 1951, 
associate education supervisor (teacher 
personnel services ) 

Business Management and Personnel 
Richard V. \Woodruff, promoted April 
24, 1951, associate personnel adminis 


trator. 


Prominent Educator Dies 


Harry W. Langworthy sr, prominent 
in educational circles throughout the 
State for many vears, died at Gloversville 
June 2d. He retired in 1942 as superin 
tendent of Gloversville schools, after 17 
vears in that post. Previously he had 
heen superintendent of schools at Oneida 
and Spring Valley and principal at Corn 
wall on the Hudson and Pawling 

Mr Langworthy had been a member 
of the State Examinations Board and of 


several Regents committees. He was 


June 1951 


president of the State Council of School 
Superintendents in 1929 and director 
from New York of the National Educa 
tion Association, 1929-32, and was active 
in other administrative organizations in 
the educational field. In 1947 he was on 
the staff of the Education Department as 
special supervisor for private — trade 
schools, working in the Division of Vo 
cational Education on the program for 
veterans studying under the G. 1. Bill of 


Rights 








Suilding plans approved by the Divi- 
sion of School Buildings and Grounds of 
the Department include the following: 


Onteora Central District, elementary and high 
school, $1,850,000 
Central District, additions and 
alterations to elementary school, $294,336 

Parishville-Hopkinton Central 
mentary school at Hopkinton, $138,712 

East District 3, 
Nassau alterations and additions to 
School, $730,000 
District, 


elementary and 


Broadalbin 
District, ele- 
Meadows, Hempstead, 
county, 
Newbridge Road 


Middleburg Central addition and 


alterations to high school, 
$325,000 

Locust Grove, District 4, Oyster Bay, Nas- 
sau county, addition to and alterations in elemen- 
tary school, $345,500 

District 8, Lancaster, Erie county, elementary 
school, $471,000 

South New 


bus garage and agriculture shop, $38,000 


Berlin Central District, school 

Galway Central District, elementary and high 
school, $484,000 

Ilion, alterations and additions to North Street 
School, gymnasium, $96,392 

Setauket, elementary school and junior high 
school, $633,900 

3ainbridge Central District, addition to cen- 
tral school building, $568,000 

Milford Central District, addition and altera- 
tions to central school, $285,000 

Parishville-Hopkinton Central District, addi- 
tions and alterations to school building, $549,000 


McGraw High School, school bus garage, 
$40,000 
Webster Central District, new school bus 


garage and shops, $126,696.72 


Liverpool, addition to Salt City School, 
$542,000 

Chenango Bridge, elementary school, $400,000 

Accord, elementary school, $109,500 

Hartford Central District, addition and altera 
tions to central school, $164,000 

Richmondville Central District, addition to 
school, $127,000 

Marbletown 
school, $489,500 

District 16, Huntington, Suffolk county, Hills 
School, addition and alterations to elementary 
school, $298,000 


Central District, elementary 
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Kerhonkson, addition and alterations to 
mentary and high school, $95,000 
Port Washington, school office building 


bus garage, $100,000; school at Manhasset B 
$160,000; school at Manorhaven, $165,000 

Fillmore Central District, addition and altera 
tions to central building, $300,000 

Amherst Central District, bus garage, $36,500 

Campbell Central District, addition and altera- 
tions to central building, $210,000 

Red Hook Central District, addition to ce: 
tral school building, $213,950 

Valatie, library addition to Martin H. Gly: 
High School, $40,000 

Nanuet, new elementary school, $300,000 

Arkport Central District, additions to school 
building and bus garage, $260,000 

Great Neck, foundations and corridor shelter 
zone for Cumberland and Cutter Mill school 
buildings, $154,000 

Fabius Central District, addition to existing 
school, $240,000 

Skaneateles, kindergarten building and tem- 
porary classroom building, $124,800 
District 4, Phillipstown, 
county, three classrooms, kindergarten and play 


Garrison, Putnam 


room auditorium addition, $155,000 


Homemaking Program 


To measure the progress of the revised 


program for homemaking education, 
started in the fall of 1948, an evaluation 
committee began work in May to devise 
plans for appraising the over-all state 
program and to select specific problems 
for immediate study. The committee in- 
cludes four homemaking teachers, two 
teacher educators, a city supervisor and 
a member of the staff of the Bureau of 
Home Economics Education. Each com- 
mittee member will act as consultant to 
teachers in her part of the State and the 
committee will meet periodically to com 
effectiveness of the 


pare data on the 


homemaking program. 
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Expressing the gratification of the 
State Education Department on the adop- 
tion of a mutual code of ethics, Commis- 
sioner Lewis A. Wilson said: “ I believe 
that this is the first organisation of school 
hoards to cooperate with a state teachers 
association in developing such a code and 
it is deserving of study by boards of edu- 
cation throughout the United States.” 
The code adopted by the New York 
State School Boards Association and the 
Vew Vork State 


) 
follows: 


Teachers Association 


and the school board 


1 The 


recognize that while the teacher partici- 


teacher 


pates in the formulation of school policy 
under the leadership of the school ad- 
ministrator, it is the duty of the adminis- 
trator to recommend, and the prerogative 
of the board to determine final policy. 

2 The 


transact all 


teacher and the school board 


business through 


hold 


confidential information. 


official 


proper channels and inviolate all 


3 The teacher and the school board 


recognize their obligations to develop 
growing appreciation and understanding 
of the principles of democracy; they re- 
frain from using the school to promote 
personal views on religion, race or par- 
tisan politics. 

4+ The 


agree that due notice in fair time be given 


teacher and the school board 
in all cases of appointment, resignation 
or termination of service. 

5 The 


avoid disparagement of fellow 


teacher and the school board 
workers 


and predecessors. 


6 The teacher and the school board are 
impartial in all relationships with the 
pupil. 
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Mutual Code of Ethics Adopted 


board 


7 The and the school 


encourage able and promising students to 


teacher 


enter the teaching profession. 
the ad- 
ministrator candid appraisal of his work, 


the 


8 The teacher receives from 


and help with his problems ; school 
board requires such supervisory assist- 
ance. 

9 The teacher actively participates in 
the work of local, state and national pro- 
the 
school board actively participates in the 


fessional educational associations; 
work of township, county, district, state 


and national school boards associations. 


10 The teacher uses ethical procedures 
in securing positions, and in maintaining 
the 
ethical procedures in filling positions and 


salary schedules ; school board uses 
in maintaining salary schedules. 

11 The teacher accepts no compensa 
tion from firms commercially interested 
in the school; no member of the school 
board accepts such compensation. 

12 The teacher assumes responsibility 
for the welfare of the pupil and shows 


sympathetic understanding of pupil prob 


lems; the school board provides condi 
tions under which this can be accom 
plished. 


13 The teacher endeavors to maintain 
good mental and physical health and to 
maintain a wholesome attitude toward 
the the 


healthful teaching environment 


pupil ; school board provides 

14 The teacher develops through con 
tinued study, travel, participation in pro 
fessional and community life, and through 
relationships; — the 


wholesome human 


school board stimulates and encourages 
professional growth of the teacher. 

15 The teacher is proud of his profes 
sion: the school board is proud of its 


teacher. 
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The following review was written for the 


BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS by nna Clark 


Kennedy, supervisor 


of school libraries 


Glasstone, Samuel. Sourcebook on 
atomic energy. Van Nostrand. 
1950. $2.90. 5406p. 


A comprehensive survey of information 
on atomic energy prepared primarily for 
the use of textbook authors and editors 
as the result of a request made to the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission by the 
American Textbook Publishers Institute, 
but presented as having broader useful- 
ness as a source of basic atomic energy 
information. 

\ccording to the foreword, 
Glasstone’s manuscript was 
from the standpoint of technical accuracy 
by a number of scientists associated with 
the national atomic energy program, and 
by the Office of Classification of the com 
mission to make sure that the publication 
would not jeopardize national security. 

This book is important for its brief 
account of the history of atomic science, 
for its complete | atomic 
knowledge and its application, and for its 
consideration of present, and 
future, use of atomic science. The book 
Doctor summary 
or digest. \Vhile he quotes many sources, 
this is a direct narrative, not a source 
hook, in the sense that a source book is 
considered as a compilation of original 


Doctor 
reviewed 


discussion — of 
possible 


is actually Glasstone’s 


source materials 
The brief table 
organization of material 


fi contents shows the 
These are the 


chapter headings: Foundations of the 
\tomic Theory; Constituents of — the 
Atom; Energy and Radiation; The 
Structure of the Atom; Natural Radio 
activity; Measurement of Radioactivity ; 
Nuclear Kadiations; Isotopes; The Ac 


celeration of Charged Particles; Nuclear 
Transmutation and Artificial Radioactiv 
itv; The Neutron; Nuclear Structure and 


Nuclear Forces: Nuclear Fission; The 
Utilization of Nuclear [energy ; The New 
lements; The Uses of Isotopes ; Cosmic 


Kays and Mesons; Radiation Projection 
and Health Physies; Name Index; and 
Subject Indes 
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The book is easy to use because of tlie 
good editing and the carefully planned 
headings and subheadings. To save space 
a two-column page has been used. There 
are numerous diagrams, charts, tables and 


formulas all numbered but there is 
no list of illustrations. Through the 
name index the text becomes a source 


book in a limited sense and both indexes 
make it a practical reference work. 

Physics teachers in secondary schools 
would, I judge, use the Sourcebook on 
ltomic Energy as a reference tool. .\ 
few of the pupils might dip into it. The 
chapters on The Uses of Isotopes and 
Radiation Protection and Health Physics 
are clear to the lay reader, but not suffi 
ciently popular to recommend the book 
for general reading. 

Some of the information given on the 
book jacket might well have been included 
in the book, and the detailed table of 
contents used as the back cover of the 
hook jacket is so much more important 
than the brief table of contents of the text 
that many libraries and other owners of 
the book will wish to have it reproduced 
or kept for future use. 


+ 4 


Arthur Mann Dies 
Arthur |.. Mann, who retired January 
1, 1949, as Chief of the 


trial Service in the Division of Vocational 


Jureau of Indus 


Education, died May 20th at his home 
in Unionville. 

During his 24 vears with the Depart- 
ment he was largely responsible for the 
development of training courses for in 
He was the author of 
the field of 
relations, supervision, public relations and 


dustrial workers. 


several books in industrial 
management development. 


the Mr 


Mann had been training director of the 


Before joining Department, 


department of production at [Eastman 


Kodak Company for 12 years. 
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\WVith this issue of the Bulletin to the Schools, publication is suspended 


until September. An index to volume 37 will be prepared and will be 


sent upon request to the Bureau of Publications. 














